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New perspectives 


e on the meaning of life for us as persons 
e on our task as Christian students in the 
university 
e on our involvement as Christians in the 
perplexing and demanding decisions 
arising from our national and world re- 
lationships 
have come to many generations of students 
in the annual conferences in the nine regions 
of the National Student YMCA and YWCA. 
Regional conferences are planned by students 
for students, and reflect the concerns of “Y” 
and SCA members in all parts of the coun- 
try. Stimulating leadership, Bible study, wor- 
ship, unhurried hours of discussion and crea- 
tive recreation combine to provide a crown- 
ing point to the college year—between 
studies and vacation or summer job. Plan 
now to attend your regional conference. 


Pacific Northwest 
Menucha, Corbett, Oregon 


June 13-17, 1958 


Conference theme: “Christianity and Our Society”’ 


The leader will be Dr. Albert T. Rasmussen, Professor of Christian Ethics at Pacific School of Religion. 
Seminars will discuss: men-women relations, East-West Tensions, what science is doing to us, and Christian 
citizenship. | 

Menucha (a Hebrew word meaning “peace”) is located 800 feet above the Columbia River, with a spec- 
tacular view of the gorge and mountains. Swimming, sports and wooded hiking trails provide opportunities 
for leisure time activities. 
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New England 
Student Christian 
Movement 


Camp O-AT-KA, 
East Sebago, Maine 


June 9-15, 1958 


Theme: ‘The Courage to Act’’ 


—the citizen’s responsibility in na- 
tional and world affairs. 


In addition to daily platforms and 
discussions, New England students 
cherish their worship in the open-air 
chapel and the periods of quiet reflec- 
tion along the shores of beautiful Lake 
Sebago, as well as Bible study and 
workshops. Waterfront activities are 
favorite recreational pastimes. 


New York Student 
Christian Movement 


Watson Homestead, 
Painted Post, N. Y. 


June 8-13, 1958 


New York State students will be enjoy- 
ing a new conference location in an 
historic mid-state area. The conference 
theme, “Rediscovering the Reality of 
Christ,” will ask the questions students 
face—about history, about “truth,” 
about the church, about the university 
—for which Christ has meaning. 

Special programs on the World’s 
Student Christian Federation “Life and 
Mission of the Church” project, on the 
role of the SCM on the campus, Bible 
study, vespers, and a seminar for staff 
and faculty will be additional features. 
The recreational program will provide 
swimming, sports, and a variety of 
other activities. 
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Southern Region 


Blue Ridge Assembly 
Grounds, Black Mountain, 


N.C. 


June 6-12, 1958 


Theme: “Man Against Culture” 


Where I am as a person living in 


_ the midst of the bewildering contra- 


dictions America’s contemporary 
setting. 

What is my response as a person, a 
responsible member of society and a 
concerned Christian? 


Southern students,’ in their beautiful 
mountain conference center, will have 
two distinguished leaders, Dr. Theo- 
dore Gill, Editor of the Christian Cen- 
tury, and Dr. Wilson Q. Welch, Dean 
of the Chapel at Fisk University. Other 
features will include: workshops to de- 
velop leadership skills, seminars on 
contemporary issues, vespers and 
recreation. 


Middle Atlantic 
Student Christian 
Movement 


Camp Happy Valley, 
Perryville, Maryland 


June 7-14, 1958 


The conference theme, “Man _ in 
Eclipse,” was prompted partly by 
Plato’s “Parable of the Cave” and 
partly by Nels Ferre’s The Sun and the 
Umbrella which presupposes that man 
can become what he is created to be 
when he stands in the light of God's 
love and mercy, and that we are all 
subject to pressures both without and 
within which tend to put our true 
selves “in eclipse.” 

An unusual feature of the confer- 
ence will be a presentation of “Cry the 
Beloved Country” by the Bishop’s 
Company. 

Platforms will feature two speakers- 
in-dialogue, Dr. James N. Gustafson 
of Yale Divinity School and Dr. Jay T. 
Wright, Executive Director of Staten 
Island Mental Health Society. Group 
discussions will focus on the biblical 
understanding of man in_ culture. 
Workshops. will feature leadership 
training and movement concerns. 
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Rocky Mountain Region 


Association Camp, Estes Park, Colorado 
June 8-14, 1958 


Conference theme: ‘Fission with Vision” 


A leadership team of a dramatist, a theologian, and a scientist will 
discuss a presentation of Arthur Miller's play, “All My Sons.” A 
special Denver cast will present the play. 

Small discussion groups, worship and YMCA and YWCA regional 
legislative sessions will round out the program. 

Estes Park’s great appeal is its 8,000 foot location in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Hiking, sports, riding and campfires are traditional favorites with 


students in the region. 


Geneva Region 
College Camp, Wisconsin 
June 11-18, 1958 


The Theme, “A Whole Person in a Fragmented Society,” will be de- 
veloped by Dr. Bernard M. Loomer, Professor of Philosophy of Religion, 
and Dr. John Hayward, Professor of Religion and Art, both of the 
Divinity School, University of Chicago. 

Using the TV kinescope of Rod Serling’s “Requiem for a Heavy- 
weight,” slides of Barlach’s sculpture and Picasso’s paintings, they will 
present the affirmations and challenges of the Christian concept of man 
in relation to the cultural and psychological blocks to wholeness so char- 
acteristic of our human situation. 

A special observance of the YMCA Centennial will highlight the con- 
ference. One of the conference traditions is the evening vesper service on 
Vision Hill and the morning worship and reflection period. 

Swimming, boating, hiking and “loafing” on the shores of Lake 
Geneva are favorite pastimes during free hours. 
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Southwest Region 


Lake Murray, Oklahoma 
May 31- June 6, 1958 


The 1958 Southwest Regional Conference will focus on understanding 


the campus power structure and the responsibility of the Christian stu- 
dent for action within this structure. The national and international im- 
plications of campus issues will be pursued in evening “Issue-of-the- 
Day” programs centering around such concerns as: testing of nuclear 


weapons, America’s policy in world affairs, and human relations. 


Pacific Southwest Region 
Asilomar, Pacific Grove, California 
December 27, 1958 - January 2, 1959 


Theme: ‘‘Can We Be One?” 


Christian community calls for brotherhood—for real relationship— 
for a sense of oneness. How is this to be achieved in the present world, 
on the campus, within ourselves? Speakers, discussion groups, daily 
chapel and seminars are a part of the program. “Quiet hour” on the sand 
dunes, beach picnics and firesides with conference leaders are cherished 
traditions of this region which holds its annual conference during the 
Christmas holidays. | 
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A portion of an address given by DR. 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., June 
4, 1957, in Wheeler Auditorium, Uni- 
versity of California; Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 7 


The University YMCA and YWCA, in coopera- 
tion with the University of California, presented 
Dr. King to an overflow audience. Two audi- 
toriums were filled with students eager to hear 
the story of the Montgomery bus boycott, and 
the dynamic young minister who had been its 
leader and guiding spirit. 
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non-violence is reconciliation and the creation of a be- 
loved community. A boycott is never an end within itself. 
It is merely a means to awaken a sense of shame within 


FROM THE VERY BEGINNING there was a philosophy un- 
dergirding the Montgomery boycott, the philosophy of 
non-violent resistance. There was always the problem of 


getting this method over because it didn’t make sense to the oppressor but the end is reconciliation, the end is 


most of the people in the beginning. We had to use our 
mass meetings to explain non-violence to a community 
of psople who had never heard of the philosophy and in 
many instances were not sympathetic with it. We had 
meetings twice a week on Mondays and on Thursdays, 
and we had an institute on non-violence and_ social 
change. We had to make it clear that non-violent resist- 
ance is not a method of cowardice. It does resist. It is 
not a method of stagnant passivity and deadening com- 
placency. The non-violent resister is just as opposed to 
the evil that he is standing against as the violent resister 
but he resists without violence. This method is non-ag- 
gressive physically but strongly aggressive spiritually. 


Not to humiliate but to win over 


Another thing that we had to get over was the fact 
that the non-violent resister does not seek to humiliate 
or defeat the opponent but to win his friendship and 
understanding. This was always a cry that we had to 
set before people that our aim is not to defeat the white 
community, not to humiliate the white community, but 


redemption. 

Then we had to make it clear also that the non-violent 
resister seeks to attack the evil system rather than indi- 
viduals who happen to be caught up in the system. And 
this is why I say from time to time that the struggle in the 
South is not so much the tension between white people 
and Negro people. The struggle is rather between justice 
and injustice, between the forces of light and the forces 
of darkness. And if there is a victory it will not be a vic- 
tory merely for 50,000 Negroes. But it will be a victory 
for justice, a victory for good will, a victory for democ- 
racy. 

Another basic thing we had to get over is that non- 
violent resistance is also an internal matter. It not only 
avoids external violence or external physical violence 
but also internal violence of spirit. And so at the center 
of our movement stood the philosophy of love. The at- 
titude that the only way to ultimately change humanity 
and make for the society that we all long for is to keep 
love at the center of our lives. Now people used to ask 
me from the beginning what do you mean by love and 


how is it that you can tell us to love those persons who 
seek to defeat us and those persons who stand against 
us; how can you love such persons? And [ had to make 


to win the friendship of all of the persons who had per- 
petrated this system in the past. The end of violence or 
the aftermath of violence is bitterness. The aftermath of 
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it clear all along that love in its highest sense is not a 
sentimental sort of thing, not even an affectionate sort 
of thing. 


Agape love 

The Greek language uses three words for love. It talks 
about Eros. Eros is a sort of esthetic love. It has come 
to us to be a sort of romantic love and it stands with all 
of its beauty. But when we speak of loving those who op- 
pose us we’re not talking about Eros. The Greek lan- 
guage talks about Philia and this is a sort of reciprocal 
love between personal friends. This is a vital, valuable 
love. But when we talk of loving those who oppose you 
-and those who seek to defeat you we are not talking 


about Eros or Philia. The Greek language comes out with 


another word and it is Agape. Agape is understanding, 
creative, redemptive good will for all men. Biblical theo- 
logians would say it is the love of God working in the 
minds of men. It is an overflowing love which seeks noth- 
ing in return. And when you come to love on this level 
you begin to love men not because they are likable, not 
because they do things that attract us, but because God 
loves them and here we love the person who does the 
evil deed while hating the deed that the person does. It 


the power non-violence 


is the type of love that stands at the center of the move- 
ment that we are trying to carry on in the Southland— 
Agape. 


Some power in the universe that works for justice 


Now I am quite aware of the fact that there are persons 
who believe firmly in non-violence who do not believe 
in a personal God, but I think every person who believes 
in non-violent resistance believes somehow that the uni- 
verse in some form is on the side of justice. That there 
is something unfolding in the universe whether one speaks 
of it as an unconscious process, or whether one speaks 
of it as some unmoved mover, or whether someone speaks 
of it as a personal God. There is something in the uni- 
verse that unfolds for justice and so in Montgomery we 
felt somehow that as we struggled we had cosmic com- 
panionship. And this was one of the things that kept the 
people together, the belief that the universe is on the side 
of justice. 

God grant that as men and women all over the world 
struggle against evil systems they will struggle with love 
in their hearts, with understanding good will. Agape says 
you must go on with wise restraint and calm reasonable- 
ness but you must keep moving. We have a great oppor- 
tunity in America to build here a great nation, a nation 
where all men live together as brothers and respect the 
dignity and worth of all human personality. We must 


keep moving toward that goal. I know that some people 
are saying we must slow up. They are writing letters to 
the North and they are appealing to white people of good 
will and to the Negroes saying slow up, you’re pushing 
too fast. They are saying we must adopt a policy of 
moderation. Now if moderation means moving on with 
wise restraint and calm reasonableness, then moderation 
is a great virtue that all men of good will must seek to 
achieve in this tense period of transition. But if modera- 
tion means slowing up in the move for justice and capitu- 
lating to the whims and caprices of the guardians of the 
deadening status quo, then moderation is a tragic vice 
which all men of good will must condemn. We must con- 
tinue to move on. Our self-respect is at stake; the prestige 
of our nation is at stake. Civil rights is an eternal moral 
issue which may well determine the destiny of our civili- 
zation in the ideological struggle with communism. We 
must keep moving with wise restraint and love and with 
proper discipline and dignity. 


The need to be “maladjusted” 


Modern psychology has a word that is probably used 
more than any other word. It is the word “maladjusted.” 
Now we all should seek to live a well adjusted life in 


order to avoid neurotic and schizophrenic personalities. 
But there are some things within our social order to 
which I am proud to be maladjusted and to which I call 
upon you to be maladjusted. I never intend to adjust 
myself to segregation and discrimination. I never intend 
to adjust myself to mob rule. I never intend to adjust 
myself to the tragic effects of the methods of physical 
violence and to tragic militarism. I call upon you to be 
maladjusted to such things. I call upon you to be as 
maladjusted as Amos who in the midst of the injustices 
of his day cried out in words that echo across the genera- 
tion, “Let judgment run down like waters and righteous- 
ness like a mighty stream.” As maladjusted as Abraham 
Lincoln who had the vision-to see that this nation could 
not exist half slave and half free. As maladjusted as 
Jefferson, who in the midst of an age amazingly ad- 
justed to slavery could cry out, “All men are created 
equal and are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights and that among these are life, liverty and 
the pursuit of happiness.”” As maladjusted as Jesus of 
Nazareth who dreamed a dream of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. God grant that we will be 
so maladjusted that we will be able to go out and change 
our world and our civiliziation. And then we will be able 
to move from the bleak and desolate midnight of man’s 
inhumanity to man to the bright and glittering daybreak 
of freedom and justice. 
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Increasingly, contemporary plays, novels and 
poetry are being read for insights into the depths 
of human feelings. Through them, some of the 
most serious questions about the meaning of life 
are being raised today. JAMES HINE, pastor to 
Presbyterian students at the University of Illinois, 
has written several analyses of contemporary 
drama which appear in these pages from time 


to time. 


the four 
hell 


From the play, NO EXIT (Huis Clos) by Jean- 
Paul Sartre* 


* The selections from Mr. Satre’s work are reprinted 
by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. from “No Exit” 
copyright, 1946 by Stuart Gilbert. 
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FOLLOWING A LECTURE, Jean-Paul Sartre was once con- 
fronted by a man who implied that philosophy was 
something that people always would take or leave as they 
wished. To this, he replied forcefully: “Until recently, 
philosophers were attacked by other philosophers. The 
public understood nothing of it and cared less. Now, 
however, they have made philosophy come right down 
into the market place.” And to illustrate his point, he 
mentioned the name of a philosopher who slaved away 


In a dingy room in London writing a book. The man: 


Karl Marx. 

It is well to know about the philosophers of our modern 
world—for from their minds. come the ideas that are, or 
eventually will be, in our market places. These philoso- 
phers are asking age-old questions: What is man? What 
is life? What is destiny? 

The Christian answers to these age-old questions In 
Biblical language are: 

“In the beginning, God created heaven and earth.” 

“What is man that thou art mindful of him... Thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels.” 

“He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.. .” 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Some of these philosophies challenge the Judeao- 
Christian tradition. One is that type of Existentialism 
which Jean-Paul Sartre represents. He has been called 
by some “the greatest intellectual force today.” As to 
the nature of the force, not all agree. His ideas are being 
studied in almost all theological seminaries today along 
with those of Kierkegaard and Heidegger as a trend to 
be reckoned with, and in a sense, to be learned from. 


No way out 


He is best known in this country for his plays, The 
Flies, and a short play Huis Clos, known here as No Exit, 
but perhaps better translated as No Way Out. 

There are but four characters in the play, a valet and 
three people known as Garcin, Estelle and Inez. The 


~ 


setting is a drawing-room in which the entire action of 
the play takes place. It begins when Garcin enters, ac- 
companied by the valet, glances around him and remarks: 
‘Hm! So here we are? And this is what it looks like? .. . 
Still, | certainly didn’t expect this. You know what they 
tell us down there? . . : About this -er- residence.” 

Valet: “Really, sir, how could you believe such cock 
and bull stories? Told by people who'd never set foot 
here. For, of course, if they had—” Garcin: “Quite so. 
But, I say, where are the instruments of torture?” Valet: 
“The what?” Garcin: “The racks and the red-hot pinchers 
and all the other paraphernalia . . . no mirrors—no win- 
dows ... and nothing breakable . . . one has to live with 
one’s eyes open all the time.” 

We begin to realize that Garcin suspects he is in hell. 
He is soon joined by the other two who are to occupy 
these quarters through eternity with him. Garcin has to 
convince each in turn that he is not the “torturer’”—only 
their companion. At first they can’t imagine why they are 
here. 


“What is hell?” 


Inez asks Estelle: “What have you done? Why have 


they sent you here?” 

Estelle replies quickly: “That’s just it. I haven't a 
notion, not the foggiest. In fact, I’m wondering if there 
hasn’t been some ghastly mistake . . . stupid employees 
who don’t know their job. They’re bound to make mis- 
takes sometimes .. . Anyhow, isn't it better to think we've 
got here by mistake?” 

Then they try to figure out on this hell isn’t what 
they had always imagined hell to be. Inez: ° ‘Wait! You'll 
see how simple it is. Childishly simple. Obviously there 
aren't any physical torments—you agree, don’t you? And 
yet we're in hell. And no one else will come here. We'll 
stay in this room together, the three of us, for ever and 
ever . . . In short, there’s something absent here, the 
official torturer . . . It’s obvious what they’re after—an 
economy of manpower— or devil power, if you prefer. 
The same idea as in the cafeteria, where customers serve 
themselves.” 

-Estelle: “What ever do you mean?” 

Inez: “I mean-that each of us will act as torturer of 


the two others.” 


Seeing themselves through each other 


When Estelle tries to apply her powder puff and lip- 
stick she finds that the absence of mirrors in the place 
is somewhat of an inconvenience: “I feel so queer. Don't 
you ever get taken that way? When I can’t see myself, | 
begin to wonder if I really and truly exist. I pat myself 
just to make sure, but it doesn’t help much.” 

Inez: “You're lucky. I’m always conscious of myself— 
in my mind. Painfully conscious . . . Suppose I try to be 
your glass? . . . Now ask me questions, I’ll be as candid 


as any looking glass.” 


So they see themselves through each other. Also, they 
have the power at times to listen in on what people are 
saying about them where they once lived on earth. 

Finally Garcin says he wants to know who the others 
really are: “If we bring our specters-into the open, it 
may save us from disaster. So out with it!” 

Estelle says: “I tell you I haven't a notion. They 
wouldn't tell me why.” 

Garcin: “That’s so. They wouldn't tell me, either. 
But I’ve a pretty good idea... . I'll lead off. I’m not a 
very estimable person . . . I’m here because I| treated my 
wife abominably.” It turns out, also, that he is a deserter 
and a coward. 

Inez when her turn comes around tells her story: 
“When I say I’m cruel, | mean I can’t get on without 


making people suffer. Like a live coal . . . in other's 
hearts.” 
Estelle is then revealed as cruel and faithless .. . “My 


husband never suspected anything.” 


Hell is—other people 


What follows is a pitiful picture of these three wretched 
cople trying to establish relationships of trust, help- 
fulness, love or just plain endurance with one another. 
Sartre has a rather dim view of human relationships, 
which to him take the form of a sort of love, masochism, 
desire, sadism, and hate. All of these, we see in our 
three characters and all are bound to fail. But they do 
have an honest encounter with themselves. 

Garcin: “And you know what wickedness is, and 
shame, and fear? There were days when you peered into 
yourself, into the secret places of your heart, and what 
you saw there made you faint in horror. And then, next 
day, you didn’t know what to make of it, you couldn't 
interpret the horror you had glimpsed the day before. 
Yes, you know what evil costs.” 

And then he speaks the lines which are the text of the 
play and one of the major tenets of Existentialism: “A 
man is what he wills himself to be . . . I died too soon. | 
wasn't allowed time to—to do my deeds.” 

Inez: “One always dies too soon—or too late. And 
yet one’s whole life is complete at the moment, with a 
line drawn neatly under it, ready for the summing up. 
You are—your life, and nothing else.” 

The play ends on a sombre note. 

Garcin: “So this is hell. I'd never have believed it. 
You remember all we were told about the torture-cham- 
bers, the fire and brimstone, the ‘burning marl.’ Old 
wives tales! There’s no need for red-hot pokers. Hell is— 
other people.” 

Inez: “So here we are, forever.” 

Garcin: (looks at the other two and they join in 
laughter) “Forever, and ever, and ever . . . Well, well, 
let’s get on with it... .” | 


continued on next page 
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the four walls of hell 


CONTINUED 


This is not all of Existentialism, of course, but in the 
play we see glimpses of it. It is a philosophy that came 
out of the bad times in Europe: revolution, Fascism, war. 
bloodshed, gas chambers, and prison camps. It is a phi- 
losophy that rebelled at the objectivity of rationalism 
and the quietism of religion. It tries to give a faint glim- 
mer of hope to the hope-less who have no faith and no 
will. 

Being dead is doing nothing—giving up—becom- 
ing an “object” in nature and in the sight of other peo- 
ple. Hell is the mess in which the dead find themselves. 
Life begins when one realizes that he arises out of noth- 
ing and that man will never be anything until he pro- 
poses to be something. He will find no help from within 


or from without—there is “no way out” except to “get 


on with it.” Thus speaks the hero. 


A new look at freedom 


This doesn’t seem much to live on. Many have com- 
plained it is pessimistic, barren-like grubbing for scant 
vegetation in the Antarctic. There are some good em- 
phases from which we can learn. In the face of be- 
haviourism it helps us to get a new look at freedom. In a 
world where we are so easily excused from the evil we do 
by blaming it on our parents or on society, it cries out 
brazenly, “You are responsible for your sins.” It says. 
“Face the truth about yourselves,” and sweep away the 
desire to rationalize with a brutal hand. It says to good 
but complacent people, “In a time such as this when 
decisions are being made, when the destiny of civiliza- 
tion is being shaped for years to come, when life as we 
know it may be plunged down the brink of hell—commit 
yourself—act. Be alive politically. Take sides. Stop being 
a spectator, a defeatist or a neutral.” 


Can Existentialism be Christian? 

Is there such a thing as Christian Existentialism”? 
Kierkegaard was an Existentialist of course. Jaspers and 
Marcel are. But it would seem to me that the basis of 
the philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre is disbelief in any- 
thing, beginning with God. “Thus, there is no human 
nature, because thére is no God to have a conception of 
it. Man simply is . . . Man is nothing else but that which 
he makes of himself. This is the first principle of Exis- 
tentialism . . . there is no reality except in action.” 

It will tempt many to try it with its call to live dan- 
gerously; but I do not believe it can sustain people over a 
long period of time. What is the Christian answer to No 
Way Out? 

First—tthe world in which we live and man can never 


1 Humanism and Existentialism, p. 28. 
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be relegated to the category of nothingness. We believe 
“creation” is a result of Mind and Purpose. It seems ab- 
surd to say that one existed before purpose. It is there, 
whether he knows it or not—whether he. does anything 
about it or not. And the tragedy comes as was shown in 
the play, Death of a Salesman when a man misses the 
purpose for his life and his time. Sartre would have us 
believe that life is anguish because our faith must be 
based on nothing—we must live courageously knowing 
that life is meaningless except as we decide to engage 
in a series of actions which add up to something, we 
know not what. 3 

Christians believe history has a meaning. “In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with God. . . 
and the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, full of 
grace and truth; we have beheld his glory, glory as of the 
only Son from the Father. . . . For the law was given 
through Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus 
Christ.” John 1:1ff. 

In Sartre’s Existentialism there is no criteria of values. 
One acts, to be sure. But in what way and to what end? 
There is no basis for a good act or a bad act and no 
pattern for society. In Christianity our actions are 
judged by God’s righteousness and tempered by Christ’s 
compassion; and the society for which we must work is 
that of community in which the relationship must be one 
of justice, order and brotherhood. 

Second, there is this matter of freedom. Is freedom 
alone enough? It is a tempting appeal. Do away with > 
God, conventions, religion, society, and you will be re- 


leased to act on your own, so says Sartre. Then a man 


can be “what he wills himself to be.” | wonder if that is 
the kind of freedom we want, and if we had it, could we 
change ourselves into anything better? 

While faith based on nothingness leads to nihilism, 
complete freedom leads to anarchy—to a cancerous 
growth which will eventually destroy the whole organism. 

Is freedom of this kind what one really wants? Does it 
bring a sense of well-being—a better society? I think 
not. Consider the Christian concept of freedom. Use what 
freedom you have to give yourself away. Belong to some- 
thing greater than yourself. Commit yourself to the high- 
est you know, then you shall be free. 

Garcin, Inez, and Estelle were slaves to their past sins 
—would they now be free? If so, free for what? Their 
future still looks bleak. One must belong to something. 

Paul in the sixth chapter of Romans tells of another 
way: “Do you know that if you yield yourselves to any 
one as obedient slaves, you are slaves of the one whom 
you obey, either of sin, which leads to death, or of obedi- 
ence, which leads to righteousness? But thanks be to 
God that you who were once slaves of sin have become. 
obedient from the heart to the standard of teaching to 
which you were committed, and, having been set free 
from sin, have become slaves of righteousness.” This is 
his way out. And I still believe that it is Our way out, too. 


the God-seek 


meditation Kyoto 


The series on the world’s religions by 
Dr. Huston Smith comes to a close 
with this fascinating and sympathetic 
account of his experience with Zen 
Buddhism in 


ONE OF THE THINGS I had most wanted to do on our trip 


around the world was to get a taste of Zen training. 

My interest in this Japanese variant of Buddhism had 
first been piqued by the visit of its leading spokesman to 
Washington University several years ago. At eighty-four, 
Professor Suzuki's insight and general aliveness made 
him one of the most remarkable men I have ever met. As 
I went on from that meeting to look into Zen’s literature, 
I was intrigued—as many other Westerners, including 
men like Huxley, Heidegger, and Fromm have been— 
with its lightness, its sophistication, and its paradoxes 
that tease of a truth beyond the logic-bound categories of 
reason. But what interested me most was Zen’s double 
conviction that experience is the heart of life and that 
man’s experience can be elevated to where life is felt 
almost constantly to be wonderful and good. 

Interest in Zen | had been able to pick up from the 
outside through conversation and reading. But I knew 


that to go deeper I would have to get into the actuat 


stream of Zen training. For Zen is unequivocal about this. 
Reading and the information that comes from others are 
no more than second-hand knowledge. They can no more 
get you to see what Zen really is than a description of 
water can convey its nature to one who has never drunk 
it, washed in it, or been for a swim. As it is impossible 
to get Zen training in the United States, for it must pro- 
ceed under the direction of a Roshi (Zen master) and 
there are none today outside of Japan, I eagerly allocated 
six weeks of our trip to this project. 

Little did I know how much I was hoping for. For one 


Dr. and Mrs. Smith with Dai Jo, monk of 
Myoshinji Sodo. 


thing there are only two Roshis living today who can 
speak English, and one of these is seventy-eight and re- 
tired. As for spending most of my stay in a Zen monas- 
tery as I had blithely planned, there were difficulties 
here also. Most monasteries will not admit a visitor to 
the real life of the monks unless he can sit in meditation 
for long hours each day, and by sitting is meant in at 
least half-lotus position. (Full lotus is cross-legged on 
the floor with the soles of both feet upturned on their 
opposing thighs. Half-lotus is one foot placed on top of 
its opposing thigh, the other tucked under its opposing 
thigh.) I had been working on this, but was in nothing 
like the condition required. Moreover the administrative 


continued on next page 
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meditation in Kyoto 


CONTINUED 


heads of the monasteries proved not to be elated over 
the prospect of a Western visitor. Past experience has 
proved Westerners to be curiosities for the monks-in- 
training, distracting them from their concentration. 
Fortune was with me, however. The semester before 
leaving on my trip we had had a Zen monk with us as 


visiting professor at Washington University and he had 


put me in touch with Mrs. Sasaki, director of the First 
Zen Institute in Kyoto. I wrote to her, and months before 
our arrival in her great helpfulness she had wheels turn- 
ing in our behalf. The result was that the day after we 


arrived in Kyoto I was presented to the eminent Goto - 


Roshi (one of the two who know English) who agreed to 
accept me as his student. 


_ Introduction to “zazen” and “sanzen” 


Zen training consists, essentially, of zazen (seated 
meditation) combined with sanzen (consultation con- 
cerning meditation). The latter proceeds through daily 
private interviews between master and student. They are 
almost always brief. In the opening interview the master 
gives the student a problem; thereafter the student reports 
on his progress with it. Occasionally the master will criti- 
cize the student’s answer or make suggestions, but usually 
all he does is reject wrong answers and send the student 
back for further work—the process is non-directive with 
a vengeance! When a problem is solved it is replaced 
with another. As much of each day as possible is given 
to zazen in which, lotus-seated, the student ponders his 
problem. 


As I wanted to avail myself of translated but unpub- 
lished manuscripts at the First Zen Institute and my 
legs weren't in shape for the monasteries anyway, I di- 
vided my first four weeks between Zen practice and Zen 
study. Each morning at four-thirty | would make my 
way on the back of the motor scooter of a fellow student 
through the dawn streets of Kyoto to the little temple 
pavilion where Goto Roshi has lived since his retire- 
ment. For half an hour the three of us who were his only 
students at that time would sit in a small room prepared 
for the purpose on thick cushions spread on the tawny 
mats that cover the floor. Then, one by one as the Roshi 
would tinkle his little bell we would go in to him where 
he sat in the adjoining room. After breakfast I would 
spend the morning at the Institute, alternating hours of 
sitting in its meditation hall with hours of manuscript 
study in its library. Afternoons were for rest, sight-seeing, 
and personal affairs. In the evening Eleanor and I would 
return to the Institute for two hours of formal sitting 
with other members of the Institute with five-minute 
breaks every half-hour. 
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Zen problems confound the “Western” mind 


The problems posed for Zen students to meditate on 
are so weird that the only way I know how to describe 
them is to say that they sounded to me at first like a cross 
between shaggy dog stories and some of the riddles my 
daughters used to concoct when they were five. The 
three standard opening ones run as follows: 


1. What is the sound of one hand clapping? 

2. What was the appearance of your face before 
your ancestors were born? 

3. A monk asked Jo Shu (a famous Zen master), 
“Does a dog have a Buddha-nature?” to which Jo Shu 
answered, “Mu” (a Japanese word meaning literally no). 


| do not hope to be able to make evident for the reader 
the sense that lies concealed in these problems. Quite 
apart from the fact that their “sense” is not that which 
the Western rational mind is accustomed to, there are 


Dr. and Mrs. Smith with some of the monks of Myoshinji 
Sodo. 


two other difficulties. One of these is that students are 
not supposed to report the content of their sanzen con- 
sultations with the Roshi. At first | was suspicious of this 
restriction, for it seemed like the kind of thing that 
breeds an atmosphere of cultishness and mystification. 
In time, however, it seemed to me to have a _ point; 
namely, that (as in the Confessional) absolute candor is 
possible only where there is privacy without the danger 
of quotation out of context. So, though no vows were 
pressed upon me, I intend to abide by the traditional ex- 
pectations until such time as my mind may change on 
the matter. 

This scrupulousness may seem like the careful guard- 
ing of a powder keg that in fact is empty when I men- 
tion the third difficulty that stands between me and the 
exposition of Zen problems; namely, that I didn’t suc- 
ceed in solving the one and only problem to which I was 
assigned. As the average time required for a first problem 
is between one and two years, I don’t feel too humiliated 


| 
| 


by this. But it does dampen one’s presumption to speak 
as an authority. 

Nevertheless I shall continue. For—and this will sound 
like a Zen paradox in itself—though I did not solve my 
problem, I think I know its answer. And I think I can 
suggest it without violating the confidence expected. 


Encounter with “mu” 


The problem I was given was the third of the ones 
listed above—Jo Shu’s famous “mu” problem. It con- 
tains a paradox because Buddha had said that even 
grass has a Buddha-nature; why then should not a dog 
which is higher on the scale of being? 

The first answers I returned with were carefully worked 
out in logical, rational form, but I soon became aware 
that | was on the wrong track. What was wanted was not 
a rational answer at all but an experience—specifically 
one whose overtones of ecstasy and oneness with reality 
warrant for it the term mystical. The paradox in the 
problem was just enough to throw the rational mind off 
balance. Thereafter its key word “mu” was to germinate 
in the subconscious until it occupied the attention com- 
pletely. At that moment mu’s meaning would do a sharp 
flip. Whereas its literal meaning had been excluding and 
negative, when it came to occupy the total mind its mean- 
ing would become positive: it would be everything, the 
all. No one has confirmed this explanation, but it seemed 
to be the direction which my meditation was taking me. 


A taste of the monastic life! 


I still hoped for a taste of monastic life, and though 
my legs were in miserable shape—their tension seemed 
to be building up from my increased sitting instead of 
subsiding—I asked my Roshi. The next day he reported 
that arrangements had been made for me to enter 
Myoshinji in a few days for the final and most intensive 
week of its current term. 

Sometime I hope to recount that week in detail, for 
I think it was the most astonishing week of my life. Cer- 
tainly it was the most arduous: 3/2 hours’ sleep a night 
without a chance to stretch out for a moment during the 
other 20% hours; eight-minute meals that consisted of 
almost nothing but rice; legs so sore that at the end.of 
each twenty-five minute period of sitting they were 
screaming for their five-minute break; blows across the 
shoulders to alert you if you began to slump; and on top 
of everything the desperate endeavor to concentrate. 
Thin to begin with, I lost a pound a day, and three times 
during the week felt I was going to collapse. But each 
time the Roshi sent me back with a transfusion of energy 
I found uncanny. “You are afraid of sickness?) What 
matter? Health and disease are both distractions. Go 
forward!” | 

I lasted, and there were no ill effects. In fact, though 
there were times during the week when I felt I couldn't 
drag another step, when it was over I felt I could lift the 


world. | went home, but instead of collapsing as I had 
expected, | was manic. I talked to Eleanor until three in 
the morning and for days she couldn’t keep up with me. 

But this puts the emphasis in the wrong place. My 
twenty-nine fellow monks were a wonderful group. Two 
could speak English, and after the first two days, I was 
included in the half-hour informal tea session that pre- 
ceded each evening’s four-hour session of formal sitting. 
The rapport then and in the meditation hall itself was as 
close as any I have felt, and of all the persons we met on 
our trip it is these I most hope to revisit. 


A religion centered in experience 


Their religion, too, continues to impress me. Its forms 
are strange, but I do not think it is difficult to see what 
they are trying to do. They are trying to center religion 
in experience rather than creed or theology, which seems 
to me to be fundamentally right. | myself hold both a the- 
ological degree and Christian ordination, but never once 
as | made my way up the rungs was I tested regarding my 
religious experience: it was either, How much do you 
know? or, What do you believe? Zen’s emphasis would 
be elsewhere; in Christian terms it would be “Do you 
really feel the love of God in your heart?” That’s the 
cultivation that’s needed. 

If Zen’s first point is to insist on the centrality of expe- 
rience in religion, its second is to say that this experience, 
normatively, must partake of the mystical. But not a 
mysticism that draws one away from the world; one, in- 
stead, that discloses the eternity that runs through time 
and suffuses life’s daily duties and commonest experience 
with the wonder of the first day of creation. When | 
asked my teacher what kind of life-attitude the Zen expe- 
rience eventuates in, he answered: “Infinite gratitude to 
all things past; infinite service to all things present; in- 
finite responsibility to all things future.” 

I had intended to close this series with some observa- 
tions on the relations between the world’s religions in the 
light of what we had seen on our trip but I find myself 
unprepared to do so. I hope this situation will change 
before too long, but at present I still feel glutted with a 
mass of experiences that have yet to shake down into 
perspective. I know that the multi-religious world is 
more strange and vast than I had suspected and a great 
task confronts us in thinking through its meaning for 
Christianity and our personal commitments. 


Other articles in this series are: “Prelude to a Trip” (Decem- 
ber °57), “The Muslim’s Call” (January-February ‘58), “Is- 
rael: Venture in Utopia” (March °58), and “India” (April 
58). Those wishing to pursue this account of the world’s reli- 
gions in greater detail will find especially interesting Dr. 
Smith’s new book: The Religions of Man, Harper & Brothers, 
1958, $5.00. Two other suggestions are: Zen Buddhism: 
Selected Writings of D. T. Suzuki, edited by William Barrett, 
Doubleday Anchor Books, 1956, 95c and Way of Zen by 
Alan W. Watts, Pantheon Press, 1957, $4.75. 
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by DAVID GIBBONS, Executive Director, Uni- 
versity of Washington YMCA 


a meditation: 


at the end of a conference or 


leadership training experience 


AS THE END OF OUR CABINET RETREAT, or conference or 
project draws near we are forced to think more seriously 
about our impending return to the groups to which we 
minister. We have the sense of being filled with new in- 
sights, new understandings, new methods and techniques. 
We have found something to share, something which 
makes us different from what we were a few short days or 
weeks ago. Perhaps we have a sense that now we will set 
the folks back home straight. Campus beware! There'll be 
some changes made when we get back! We are tempted 
in our enthusasm and zeal to echo the words of the Apos- 
tle Paul, “Let anyone who preaches a contrary gospel be 
damned.” 

But what will happen when we return to University 
Square? Will we be able to maintain our present dedica- 
tion and enthusiasm in the face of the seeming indiffer- 
ence or Opposition of the folks back homie, of the “un- 
washed” who have not shared our experiences, who do 
not fathom the depths of our present understanding of 
Existentialism, social and political issues or group proc- 
ess? How can we effectively witness to the truth that is 


in us? 


The old life pulls us 
1 would like to Suggest a few passages of scripture from 


' From the Chapel Service, West Coast Leadership School, 
Pacific School of Religion, July, 1957. 
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the J. B. Phillips translation which may help us as we 
face our impending return to normalcy. First, on the 
problem of maintaining our witness amidst the pulls and 
pressures of our accustomed environs. Paul was very 
familiar with the pressures which tended to induce back- 
sliding among his Christian converts. Paul lovingly re- 
bukes those “dear idiots of Galatia” who saw Jesus Christ 
the crucified so plainly but have now apparently re- 
verted to their old ways. And in his letters to the Ephe- 
sians he warns sternly, “We are meant to hold firmly to 
the truth in love, and to grow up in every way into Christ 
the Head.” (Eph. 4:14f) 

In his letter to the Philippians Paul concludes the ac- 
count of his tribulations in Christ’s service with the state- 
ment: “Yet my brothers, I do not consider myself to 
have ‘arrived’ spiritually, nor do I consider myself already 
perfect. But I keep going on, grasping ever more firmly 
that for which Christ grasped me... . All of us who are 
spiritually adult should set ourselves this sort of ambi- 
tion, and if at present you cannot see this, yet you will 
find that this is the attitude which God is leading you to 
adopt. It is important that we go forward in the light of 
such truth as we have ourselves attained to.’ ( Phil. 3:13) 

So for some of us the problem may appear to be that 
of how to be in our associations but not of them. As Paul 
cautioned the church at Rome: “Don’t let the world 
around you squeeze you into its own mold, but let God 
re-mold your minds from within, so that you may prove 
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in practice that the Plan of God for you is good, meets 
all His demands and moves towards the goal of true ma- 
turity.” (Rom. 12:2) 


Can we communicate? 


But there is another danger which awaits the enthusi- 
astic pilgrim as he sets forth from these towers of intel- 
lectual and spiritual fortitude, even though he may feel 
fully protected by the shield of a new theological vocabu- 
lary with which to turn the questions of the persistent 
seeker and be armed with the sharp-barbed arrows of 
bright new solutions. How are we to engage the enemy? 
Or to drop the awkward metaphor, how can we make 
contact with our fellowman in the Cabinet or committee? 
How do we share with him the insights, conviction and 
methods which we have appropriated in a fashion that 
will make them meaningful to him? Do we merely shout 
them from the podium in the hope that our right words 
will somehow be the instruments of God’s Word? How 
do we avoid the pride of intellect which conveys to others 
that we have the answer, while they, poor souls, need 
but accept our thoughts and they will be spared the grief 
of eternal damnation or inefficient committee meetings? 

Paul is aware of this danger too, and he suggests to 
Christians at Corinth that our knowledge will pass away. 
“For our knowledge is imperfect and our prophecy is im- 
perfect... now we know only in part.”” And when these 
same Corinthians are concerned with the problem of 


what attitude to take toward meat which has been sacri- 
ficed to idols he makes this observation: “‘/t is easy to 
think that we ‘know’ over problems like this, but we 
should remember that while knowledge may make a man 
look big, it is only love that can make him grow to his full 
stature. For whatever a man may know, he still has a lot 
to learn, but if he loves God, he is opening his whole life 
to the Spirit of God.” 

It is a temptation for us to forget that our ways are 
not God’s ways and our thoughts not his thoughts. We 
sometimes smugly suggest that the sum of the thoughts 
of our Student Cabinet does not necessarily equal God, 
but we easily forget that neither does the sum of our own 
best thoughts. Fortunately for our association members 
and for ourselves, our salvation is not dependent on 
the correctness of our thoughts about God or man. As 
Paul so vividly testified with his whole life, it is plainly 
God's purpose that our faith should rest not upon man’s 
cleverness but upon the power of God. The goal of the 
leader or servant of God is not that man should have 
the right thoughts about God, but that man should actu- 
ally find God, that Christ should dwell in the hearts of 
men. “Thanks be to God,” says Paul, “who in Christ 
always leads us in triumph, and through us spreads the 
fragrance of the knowledge of him everywhere. For we 
are the aroma of Christ to God among those who are 
being saved and among those who. are perishing. . . .” 


continued on next page 
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a meditation 


CONTINUED 


While the prospect of being an aroma may not be im- 
mediately appealing to us in this culture hyper-sensitive 
to dangers of offensive bodily odors, we can still appre- 
ciate Paul’s point that the test of our effectiveness as 
God’s servants is that through us others may come into 
the living presence of the ever-living Christ. 


An effective witness 7 

If then it is the Christ of love which we seek to make 
known, how do we make our witness effective? How do 
we enable God to shine through us so that men may give 
glory to Him? We are all familiar with the words in the 
first letter of John about God living in us when we live 
in love. Paul has made this simple observation very rele- 
vant to the task of the Christian leader when he explains 
the methods he used when starting the church at Thessa- 
lonica. “Because we loved you, it was a joy to give you 
not only the Gospel of God but our very hearts—so dear 
did you become to us. Our struggles and hard work, my 
brothers, must still be fresh in your minds. Day and night 
we worked so that our preaching of the Gospel to you 


might not cost you a penny. You are witnesses, as is God 
Himself, that our life among you believers was honest, 
straightforward and above criticism. You will remember 
how we dealt with each of you personally, like a father 
with his own children, stimulating your faith and courage 
and giving you instruction. Our only object was to help 
you to live lives worthy of the God Who has called you 
to share the splendor of His Kingdom.” (1 Thess. 2:9-12) 

This testimony has been confirmed in the lives of the 
effective servants of God throughout the generations since 
Paul. Our lives become the instruments of God’s revela- 
tion of Himself as we serve our fellow man in humility 
and love. Unless our new insights, our new-found convic- 
tions, be mediated to our fellowmen through love, they 
will remain forever merely the pretentious thoughts of 
prideful men who seek to gain entrance to the kingdom 
of God by climbing the feeble structures of the Babel of 
men: 

Almighty God our Father, grant we pray that in the 
times of testing and temptation we may have the wisdom 
and courage to do those things for which we pray in the 
quiet of this hour. May we hold firmly to the truth in 
love. May we be filled with the knowledge of God's will 
in all spiritual wisdom and understanding, to lead a life 
worthy of the Lord, fully pleasing to Him, bearing fruit 
in every good work and increasing in the knowledge of 
God. Amen. 
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THE FRESHMEN ARE COMING 


FOR NEXT SEPTEMBER 


THE FRESHMAN issue of The INTERCOLLEGIAN gives a clear perspective on the question marks which} 
dominate the opening days of college life. You will find it invaluable for freshman discussion, orientation pro- 


grams, dormitory reading tables, freshman camps. Special reduced rates for quantity orders. Send your order today. 
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A trip to the White House is an annual 
highlight of the Washington Student Citi- 
zenship Seminar. 


A Wide World photo 


how to make a summer project 


the story of the 


Washington student citizenship seminar 


TAKE A PAIR Of National Student Christian Associations, 
such as the National Student YMCA and YWCA, and 
with them stir up interest among students all over Con- 
tinental U.S. and Hawaii in the annual Washington Stu- 
dent Citizenship Seminar. Find a number of students of 
varying racial and religious backgrounds who are vitally 
interested in taking a ten-week-long view of American 
government in the process, and American and world 
history in the making. Keep their enthusiasm quite warm 
during the filing of application papers and the taking of 
Civil Service examinations. 

Prepare for year-round action, one Washington Com- 
mittee, composed of selected Washington area citizens 
who believe in the potentialities of the student genera- 
tion. Allow time for housing plans to develop and Orien- 
tation Week plans to mature. Gradually pour in the stu- 
dent applications, together with their Civil Service rat- 
ings, and work untiringly finding government agencies 
which will accept one or more students for summer work. 

At the proper time in June, when all possible place- 
ments have been made and all other preliminary plans 
laid, pour the Seminar members into Washington, one 
or two at a time, from every direction. Mix well and 
allow to settle briefly. Begin to orient the students to 
the Washington community and introduce them to the 
localities where the various branches and agencies of 
government function. Give students their job assignments, 
and scatter them over Washington to begin work. During 
off-work hours allow the Seminar membership to prepare 
for its own program development and other necessary 
and desirable functions of a close-knit living-working- 


studying unit. Contribute several previously-arranged 
programs consisting of speakers from Capitol Hill and 
the Washington community, and let the students’ pro- 
gram ideas begin to simmer. Keep the entire mixture 
bubbling over the fires of student initiative, and com- 
mittee and staff guidance and direction. Keep adding 
many significant programs and discussions on a wide 
variety of topics, on the issues and structures of govern- 
ment today, and relating them to our Christian faith. Top 
with visits to points of interest in and around Washing- 
ton, and with many cultural and recreational activities. 
The result will be a tasty, nourshing dish with generous 
servings for all involved. 


You have just read the “recipe” which was followed 
in the making of the 1957 Washington Student Citizen- 
ship Seminar. The twenty-eight students from seventeen 
states plus Hawaii and the District of Columbia came 
into a valuable Seminar experience for which prepara- 
tions had been made through the Washington Committee 
in cooperation with YMCA-YWCA Summer Projects 
Headquarters in New York. Job placements had been 
made; housing arranged in one wing of the Plaza Hotel, 


just a block from Capitol Hill; the orientation schedule 


planned; and several programs scheduled to put the 
Seminar under way. After these initial activities were 


carried out, the Seminar was on its own to develop the 


program and all the extra-curricular activities and living 
concerns which filled out the summer. 
A dish made from a recipe contributes to health and 
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growth if it is rich in nutrients. The Seminar members 
found several kinds of “food value” in last summer’s 
Seminar. 

First, text-book and newspaper knowledge came to 
life because we were on the scene while history was being 
made, and we witnessed some of the processes by which 
it was made. We could watch from the Senate Gallery 
the tense debates on the Civil Rights Bill, then come back 
to the Seminar to hear speakers such as Senator Spark- 
man of Alabama discuss different sides of the issue. 
Trips to the Pentagon, the White House, the State De- 
partment, and foreign embassies where members of the 
respective staffs briefed us, served to dramatize the mean- 
ing of our discussions with our seminar speakers. 

Secondly, our faith was challenged. As a Seminar we 
probed into the principles on which governments operate 
and asked, “To what extent can any government (ours 
included) operate self-consciously ‘under God’?” One 
member pressed speaker after speaker with the questions, 


“How does our government balance its self-interest 
(however enlightened) with its moral obligations to the 
peoples of the world?” As individuals, we were forced 
to scrutinize our uncritical assumptions about the con- 
nection between our faith and our role as citizens. More 
than one member asked, “How can I know the right 
action to take in most social and political issues, when 
there 7s no clear black-and-white answer?” 

Thirdly, our small, compact community provided an 
intensive ten-week laboratory where we not only heard 
about social and political processes and problems, but 
where we actually experienced them in the planning of 
program, worship, and recreation, and determining group 
policies. Our own lively debates showed us that we could 
respect both our own and other persons’ viewpoints. 
Finally, we came to appreciate the uniqueness of each 
person in the Seminar, and we came to know persons of 
widely differing backgrounds and qualities. 

What was it that turned our Seminar recipe into a dish 
which was good to the taste, satisfying to the appetite. 
and nourishing for the whole person? It was each person 
who was involved in the planning and administration of 
the Seminar. And that is not all: You know, those Semi- 
nar members turned out to be excellent “cooks” them- 
selves! HELEN HOWE, CO-DIRECTOR 


unusual—and profitable—vacation jobs. 


Readers Di gest. 


Cet your copy today. 


GETTING READY TO JOIN 
“THE GREAT SUMMER GOLD RUSH” 


More than ever before. college students are going after 


In the May Reader's Digest, youll learn how to qualify for 
the best of these jobs; how to become one of “the aristocrats 


of student workers:” how to enjoy a “paid vacation. 


Dont miss “The Great Summer Gold Rush.” in the May 
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welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 


2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
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STUDENTS 


FACULTY 


ADMINISTRATORS © 


WILLIAM SLOANE 


356 West 34th St. N. Y. OXford 5-5133 
(One Block From Penn Station) 


Enjoy this ideal residence and pro- 
gram center in the heart of New 
York City. Clean, comfortable and 
inexpensive accommodations con- 
venient to all cultural, social and 
entertainment activities. Groups are 
invited. Write Residence 


Director for Folder IC. 


HOUSE Y.M.C.A. 


Everett Tilson 


Does the Bible demand 
segregation? Does it pro- 
vide precedent to support 
segregation? What are the 
implications of biblical 
faith for a Christian ap- 
proach to segregation? You 
will find Dr. Tilson’s an- 
swers to these questions en- 
lightening and absorbing. 
Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.50 


Also by Dr. Tilson: 


SHOULD 
CHRISTIANS DRINK? 
An objective inquiry in- 

to the scriptural evidence. 
Cloth, $2; Paper, $1 


Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF EDUCA- 
TION. Edited by Edmund Fuller, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1957, and Oxford University Press, 
1957, xiti +- 165 pp., $4.00. 


THIS VOLUME OF EIGHT ESSAYS represents 
another approach to the discussion of 
Christian faith and education. We may 
identify it as the third major type of 
approach. The first type is identified by 
the questions: “What ought the univer- 
sity, from a Christian standpoint, be like? 
And what can Christians do to make it 
approximate the ideal?” Nash, Moberly, 
Coleman, and others led the way in exam- 
ining and critically reviewing higher edu- 
cation, the historical heritage of its de- 
velopment, and the root ills of the present. 
The second line of approach is expressed 
in the Hazen “Religious Perspectives” 
pamphlets, numerous essays and books 
such as those edited by Limbert and 
Davies. It asks the questions: “What are 


the .points of particular relationship be- 


tween Christian faith and the methods and 
conclusions of the special academic disci- 
plines? How, in colleges and universities, 
as they are, can Christians witness to 
their faith in the study and teaching of 
the different fields of inquiry?’ 

Both approaches have underscored the 
urgency of theological discussion and 
study and the necessity that the com- 
munity of faith live with integrity in the 
community of learning. The difference 
has been that the first has stressed remak- 
ing the university in a shape more con- 
formable to its “Christian idea,” whereas 
the second has been more concerned with 
the opportunities which the given structure 
allows him. It is clear that neither ap- 


SEX AND THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


SEWARD HILTNER * 
What sex should mean in the life of a Christian 3 
what the Bible and science have to say to 
those preparing for marriage 2 
REFLECTION Booxs —— 


WHAT CHRISTIANITY SAYS 
, About SEX, LOVE and MARRIAGE 


ROLAND BAINTON 
How modern Protestants con apply the three 
- distinct views of sex, love and marriage which 
hove emerged from the time of Christ and Paul 
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proach must become so predominant as 
to exclude the other. 

The third approach, as represented by 
these eight important papers, backs off 
from education far enough to ask these 
questions: “What concepts of culture and 
education are essential to any restatement 
of educational processes and objectives in 
Christian terms? How within the condt- 
tions of non-Christian culture may differ- 
ent approaches to the issues of ‘Christ and 
culture’ assist us in regaining a vision of 
what true education should be?” The au- 
thors probe in three areas: the relation be- 
tween the Christian idea of education and 
the Christian idea of man; the bearing of 
different estimates of culture upon a Chris- 
tian interpretation of education: and the 
compatibility of positive religious commit- 
ment and liberal education. The striking 
contribution of this volume is that these 
questions are treated by some of the more 
robust educational leaders from four ma- 
jor Christian traditions—Anglicanism, Ro- 
man Catholicism, Eastern Orthodoxy, and 
Protestantism. 

A persistent pre-occupation of some of 
the writers (notably of Dr. William G. 
Pollard, Father John Courtney Murray, 
Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, and Father 
George Florovsky) is with the issue of 
the Judaeo-Christian and Hellenic origins 
of Western culture, noting their contrasts 
for higher education. Professor FE. Harris 
Harbison deals probingly with the dual 
question: “Can a liberal education be a 
Christian education—and (vice versa) can 
a Christian education be a liberal educa- 
tion?” The novelist, Alan Paton, and Dr. 
Massey Shepherd deal with two “internal” 
questions in the life of a school—the rela- 
tion of the person to the community, and 
the worship and sacramental life of an 
academic community. 

Those who are expecting practical as- 
sistance may be disappointed. It does not 
tie up in neat useful parcels all the big 
questions. It suggests that the Christian 
idea of education is inseparable from the 
Christian idea of culture, and anyone who 
has pondered H. Richard Niebuhr’s book 
on Christ and Culture Knows that the 
Christian community has not yet finally 
made up its mind on the Christian ap- 
proach to ure. 

In a practical vein, we could suggest 
that a group wishing to study the under- 
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lying issues would do well to begin with 

the Niebuhr volume and then proceed to 

these essays. This would provide substan- 

tial material for serious grappling with 

the issues of culture, theology, knowledge, 
and education. 

J. EDWARD DIRKS 

The Divinity School 

Yale University 


STAY at the BOSTON YWCA 


Permanent rooms - modern, 
attractive and comfortable 


MEET young women 
from all parts of the U.S. 
and many foreign countries 


YWCA Berkeley Residence Club 


40 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


HARTFORD 


Founded 1834 
Interdenominational 


Four Graduate Divisions 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Institute of Church Social 
Service 


For information write 


President Russell Henry Stafford. 
The Hartford Seminary 
Foundation 
Hartford 5, Conn. 
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CRISIS IN COMMUNICATION: A 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINATION OF 
THE MASS MEDIA. By Malcolm 
Boyd, Doubleday & Co., New 
Bork, 1957, 115 pp., $2.95. 


EVER SINCE A CAVE MAN scrawled some 
tentative pictographs on the wall -of his 
chilly abode, communication has been a 
problem as well as a boon to man. Today 
the problem, like’ modern plumbing, is 
fiercely complicated. It is also heightened 
to an alarming degree, according to Mal- 
colm Boyd, a former ad man turned Epis- 
copal priest. Modern men, he says in this 
slim (115 pages) book, are under con- 
stant and mounting pressure to live, move, 
think and have their being according to 
images packaged and sold via the mass 
media of communication. 

And they usually don’t know it: “Un- 
believable naivete best describes our re- 
action to the robot-like techniques and 
gadgets that are pushing our lives around 
—and no one’s life is excepted.” Father 
Boyd should know, for he was once a 
“creative man of great promise” in adver- 
tising, packaging radio and _ television) 
shows. Now, from his more recent Chris 
tian perspective, he takes a hard look ‘at 
communications. His book does not detail 
the techniques of exploitation, as is done 
in “The Hidden Persuaders,” nor does it 
really deal with the mass-produced per- 
sonality, as is done in “The Organization 
Man.” 

Rather, Father Boyd introduces the 
problems in all their complexity and raises 
moral questions about what the mass 
media are doing. This is perhaps the main 
contribution of his book. All of us are so 
completely involved in the system of popu- 
lar culture, manipulated by the. mass 
media, that it is difficult to know what is 
being done to us and even more difficult 
to get outside the system and judge it and 
our involvement. This Father Boyd does, 
directing himself with equal severity to 


MODERN MAN O 
LOOKS AT THE BIBLE 


VVILLIAM NEIL 


The Bible os unified, unique, always modern 
source of religious truth; a personal invitation eons 
to shore in God's plan for the World ; 


—— REFLECTION Booxs ——+ 


t THE UNFOLDING DRAMA 
"+ OF THE BIBLE 


BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 
4 A study guide in eight units thot reveal the 
t whole Bible os the unfolding drama of God 
seeking man. 
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church and commercial use of the mass 
media. 

He points out that manipulation for 
“our own good” is still exploitation: “Big 
Brother may be ‘sincere’ or he may be 
‘insincere,’ but he is still Big Brother.” To 
soothe us in our manipulation, the culture 
and mass media have built-in bromides 
such as popular songs: “They offer la- 
ments, ecstasy, chronicles of hurts and 
escapes and escapes and escapes. The ulti- 
mate irony seems to be that a person en- 
chanted by just such techniques of com- 
munication often spurns the Church ‘be- 
cause it is just an escape.’ Escape from 
what, into what, into Whom? One never 
‘escapes’ into Christ, even into his wounds.” 

Father Boyd says emphatically that the 
churches should not shun using the mass 
media, though he recognizes that their 
use by the churches presents problems and 
pitfalls—sentimentalizing Christ or mer- 
chandising God as simply a better bro- 
mide. Then what are the solutions? Father 
Boyd doesn't really come to grips with 
this pressing question. Much of the last 
part of the book is devoted to discussing 
personal communication. He rightly re- 
minds us that communion between one 
person and another or his ‘Maker is still 
the finest communication, and describes 
the practice in some English industrial 
areas of the communion meal, at which 
a priest sits with the family to break bread. 

Fine as this may be, it hardly suggests 
how the churches. should use the mass 
media or what we should do about our in- 
volvement in the manipulation process. 
And yet, maybe we'll have to begin here, 
at the beginning. Maybe each of us will 
have to retire quietly to our gray flanne! 
houses, turn off Looney Tunes, ignore the 
latest movie presenting God as a large 
spook with a blow torch, and quietly com- 
mune with another and our Maker, thereby 
groping toward a source of meaning and 
judgment that is not contingent upon our 
system of popular culture and mass media, 
that is not sold to us like soap. 


STANLEY ROWLAND, JR. 
The New York Times 


“SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES” 


“The story of the educational exchange 
program authorized by the Fulbright Act 
of 1946” (Washington, Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1956. 25 cents). 


The largest international educational 
exchange program in our history was 
launched on August 1, 1946, when the 
Seventy-ninth Congress enacted Public 
Law 584, the Fulbright Act. With the 
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September 1957—-May 1958, inclusive 


ASSOCIATIONS IN ACTION AND 
PROGRAM PLANNING 


CAROLINA SYMPOSIUM ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
Stanley S. Shaw and Claude C. Shotts. 
Oct-16 


CONVERSATIONS AT CAL: Robert H. K. Walter. 
Oct-18 

DON’T THROW IT AWAY: Elizabeth Jackson. 
Sept-21 

GOING WHERE THEY LIVE: Pierre Delattre. 
April-18 

PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS: April-15 


PUERTO RICAN JOURNEY: Chester L. Wickwire. 
Dec-16 


SOCIAL ISSUES FORUM PROGRAM, A: Edward 
L. Nestingen. Oct-14 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND INTEGRATION 
CIVIL RIGHTS, THE SCM, AND SUMTER 
COUNTY: Kirby D. Smith. Oct-8 


LITTLE ROCK STUDENTS TALK IT OUT: N.B.C. 
News Broadcast. Jan-Feb-8 


POWER OF NON-VIOLENCE, THE: Martin Luther 
King, Jr. May-8 . 


STUDENT FROM THE DEEP SOUTH SPEAKS 
OUT, A: L. Martelle Layfield, Jr. Mar-7 


STUDENTS IN THE POLITICAL ARENA: Ronnie 
Dugger. Oct-5 


TEXAS PRESBYTERIAN STUDENTS SPEAK OUT: 
Oct-13 


TOWARD RACIAL INTEGRATION (Issue of the 
Month): Ernest W. Lefever. Dec-20 


COMMUNISM 


PIERCING THE “IRON CURTAIN’: Mark R. 
Arnold and Harvey Cox. Mar-4 


VISIT TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Paul Bock. Nov-15 


CONTEMPORARY CULTURE 


CAMPUS CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION AND CON- 
TEMPORARY CULTURE, THE: Nov-11 


CHRISTIAN WITNESS IN EMERGING. 


“OTHER-DIRECTED” CULTURE, THE: Will Her- 
berg. Nov-4 


WHAT IS STIRRING?:* Edward L. Nestingen. 
Nov-3 


CONTEMPORARY ART, NOVELS AND PLAYS 

EXPERIMENT IN THE ARTS, AN: David S. King. 
Jan-Feb-4 

FOUR WALLS. OF HELL, THE: James R. Hine: 
May-10 

IMAGE OF REALITY, THE: Samuel H. Miller. 
Jan-Feb-6 

PSYCHIATRIST AND THE CROSS, THE: James 
R. Hine. Jan-Feb-15 

YOU CAN GO HOME AGAIN: A. L. Kershaw. 
Nov-18 


EDUCATION 


CHALLENGE OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION, THE: 
Benjamin E. Mays. Sept-7 

LIBERATING ARTS, THE: Charles Van Doren. 
Sept-3 

WHOLE OR IN PIECES?: Harry Smith. Sept-14 

WILL COLLEGE CHANGE YOUR VALUES?: John 
Hutchison. Sept-10 


WHAT | WISH | HAD DISCOVERED EARLIER: 


Carl Mitchell, Patricia Ison, Frank Dryden, - 


Don Warren, Suzanne Irons. Sept-16 


GROUP LEADERSHIP 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP—OR DEFENSIVE 
LATION?: David A. Gibbons. Mar-18 


NATIONAL AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


ARMS, SECURITY AND THE COLD WAR (lssue 
of the Month): Ernest W. Lefever. Oct-12 


ECONOMIC UPTURN—WHEN WILL IT START? 
(Issue of the Month): Helen Hill Miller. Mar-17 
FATAL POLICY, A: Linus Pauling. April-11 


IN REPLY TO HIS CRITICS: THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CRISIS. IS TRAGIC BUT NOT HOPE- 
LESS: Ernest W. Lefever. April-14 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: Walt A. Raitt. Mar-21 
MY EYES WERE OPENED: Margaret Howard. 
Dec-15 


POSITIVE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO AMER- 
ICAN FOREIGN POLICY, A: Edward F. Snyder 
and Wilmer A. Cooper. April-9 


PUERTO RICAN JOURNEY: Chester L. Wick- 
wire. Dec-16 


SPUTNIK, SCIENCE AND AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION (Issue of the Month): Ernest W. Lefever 
and Walter Hohenstein. Jan-Feb-24 


STUDY OF STRONTRIUM 90 IN HUMAN BONES 
POINTS UP ATOMIC PROBLEM: William L. 
Laurence. April-15 


TESTING OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS: SHOULD IT 
BE STOPPED, THE? (Issue of the Month): 
Lucile Dillon. Nov-24 


TRADE, AID AND U.S. RESPONSIBILITY (issue 
of the Month): Betty J. Douglas. April-16 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES STATEMENT 
ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTING. April-13 


NATIONAL STUDENT ASSEMBLY 


NATIONAL STUDENT ASSEMBLY OF THE YMCA 
AND YWCA: announcement. Mar-3 


PERSONAL MATURITY AND RELATIONSHIPS 

DATING ATTITUDES, 1957: Robert Bonthius. 
Sept-4 

DON’T BE AFRAID OF ANXIETY: Roy Fairchild. 
Sept-8 

HERMITS ARE ON THE WAY OUT: Doris M. 
Seward. Sept-t8 . 


PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST 


CONTEST FOR COLLEGE PHOTOGRAPHY: an- 
nouncement. Mar-24 


POETRY 


APOCALYPTIC: Pierre Delattre. Nov-11 
DECEMBER: Katherine G. Lanning. Dec-2 


POLITICS (see also Civil Rights) 


STUDENTS IN THE POLITICAL ARENA: Ronnie 
Dugger. Oct-5 


RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 


PRELUDE TO A TRIP (Pt. I, The God-Seekers): 
Huston Smith. Dec-7 


MUSLIM’‘S CALL, THE (Pt. Il, The God-Seekers): 
Huston Smith. Jan-Feb-8 


ISRAEL: VENTURE IN UTOPIA (Pt. Ill, The God- 
Seekers): Huston and Eleanor Smith. Mar-14 


INDIA (Pt. IV, The God-Seekers): Huston Smith. 
April-3 


MEDITATION IN KYOTO (Pt. V, The God-Seek- 
ers): Huston Smith. May-13 


SOCIAL ACTION 


~ WE ARE CALLED TO “SPEAK THE TRUTH IN 


LOVE”: Carl R. Simon. Oct-10 


STUDENTS IN THE POLITICAL ARENA: Ronnie 


Dugger. Oct-5 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


HOW TO MAKE A SUMMER PROJECT: Helen 
Howe. May-19 


I'D LIKE TO BUT .. .: Dec-14 

NEW PERSPECTIVES: May-3 

SUMMER PROJECTS, 1958: Dec-11 

WE LOVED OUR SUMMER: Lucy Guthrie. Mar-10 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING THIS SUMMER: Donald 
J. Shellenberger. Jan-Feb-11 


USNA 


REPORT ON THE US NATIONAL STUDENT AS- 
SOCIATION CONGRESS: Ray Farabee. Dec-9 


WORSHIP AND MEDITATION 


AWAKE, O SLEEPER: SERVICE OF WORSHIP: 
Sue Lile and Charley D. Hardwick. Oct-3 


CALLED TO BE STUDENTS: A LITANY: Robert 
Thayer. Nov-20 | 


INCARNATION, THE: Evelyn Underhill. Dec-4 


MEANING OF CHRISTMAS, THE: Mary Doris 
Whyard. Dec-3 


MEDITATION, A, for the end of a conference 
or leadership training experience: David Gib- 
bons. May-16 


REFLECTIONS AT THE THRESHOLD: David J. 
Maitland, Sept-12 


UNIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS: 
Philippe Maury. Jan-Feb-3 


WHERE ARE THE OTHERS?: Bill Barr. Mar-12 


YMCA-YWCA 


WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF A CAMPUS YMCA 
AND YWCA?: William Nissen, Ray Nesmith, 
Elizabeth Rhea. Nov-12 
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end of World War II and the advent of 
nuclear weapons, the compelling need for 
greater international understanding and 
good will among nations could no longer 
be ignored. As Senator J. W. Fulbright 
said, “We all know that no country is far 
away in the age of airplanes. The neces- 
sity for increasing our understanding of 
others and their understanding of us has 
an urgency that it has never had in the 
past. The adoption of this program by 
the Congress is a vital counterpart to the 
steps we are taking to increase our par- 
ticipation in world affairs.” 


To promote a people-to-people understanding 

The educational exchange program 
was designed to meet this challenge on 
the cultural level, just as the Marshall 
plan on the economic level; and later the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
on political and military levels. In terms 
of lessening the likelihood of another war 
by promoting greater people-to-people un- 
derstanding, the program has been de- 
scribed as the most fabulously profitable 
investment ever authorized by the Con- 
gress of the United States. Altogether, 
nearly 22,000 persons have been exchanged 
with 28 countries at a lower cost to the 
American taxpayers than 5 hours of fight- 
ing World War If... . 

The Fulbright Act itself is a plan for 
turning the implements of war into instru- 
ments of peace and understanding. At the 
end of World War II many millions of 
dollars worth of American military equip- 
ment were left idle in warehouses all over 
the world. They included bull-dozers, ma- 
chine tools, locomotives, and food and 
clothing stocks which could be of great 
usefulness in rebuilding the war-devastated 
countries in which they were located. Yet 
these countries did not have the dollars 
with which to purchase this much needed 
equipment. 

The bill, as introduced by Senator J. W. 
Fulbright, proposed that we sell our war 
surpluses to the governments of these 
countries—not for dollars, but for their 
own foreign currencies and credits. Part 
of these funds would be set aside, through 
special agreements, for educational ex- 
change purposes. In that way, both the 
United States and these countries could 
profit mutually. The debt would be paid, 
but it would be paid in terms of things 


money cannot buy—good will and better 
international understanding. 


Twenty-five countries share in the program 


Today the program is active in 25 coun- 


tries in Europe, the Middle East, Asia, 
and the South Pacific. In 1957, “a pro- 
gram with Chile will inaugurate operations 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Over 12,000 foreign students, teachers, 
lecturers, and research scholars have ob- 
served American life at first hand in towns 
and cities in all of our 48 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska. 

. . These people not only return home 
with a better understanding of the United 
States, but share that understanding with 
their fellow countrymen through informal 
discussions, lectures, articles, and books. 
Their activities draw greater significance 
from the fact that many of them are be- 
coming leaders in the community and na- 
tional life of their countries. In India, for 
example, at least half of the returned 
grantees have enhanced their positions and 
hold many posts where they have a voice 
in policy-making on an all-Indian level. 

In Finland a young doctor who 
Studied with the first ‘blue baby’ heart 
specialist at Johns Hopkins University 
Hospital has since performed many suc- 
cessful operations on children with con- 
genital heart disease. 


Benefits to American citizens 


Over 9,000 Americans have had _ the 
opportunity of becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with the ways of life, problems, 
and values of the people of other coun- 
tries. Through their studies they are add- 
ing continually to our store of knowledge 
about these countries. At. the same time 
they are, by example as well as by words, 
explaining our way of life to the people 
they meet and with whom they work. 
Furthermore, they are gaining new insights 
into America. As James Truslow Adams 
once said, “Residence in foreign countries 
is likely to bring out the inherent “Ameri- 


ly 
THE PROMISE 
OF PRAYER 


JOHN L. CASTEEL 


How to pray publicly ond privately and how to 
live o prayerful life A pocket-size condensation 
of Dr Costeel’s fomous REDISCOVERING PRAYER 


O RELIGIOUS LIVING 


GEORGIA HARKNESS 


Grow in religious power with these ways for 
° doily living most likely to lead to religious 
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canism’ of the sojourner.” Many tangible 
results are already evident. 


Our somewhat meager knowledge of 
the languages and history of many coun- 
tries of the Near East and Asia is being 
increased every year by the work of Amer- 
ican grantees and visiting foreign scholars. 
These benefits are not confined to students 
in Our universities and colleges. They are 
being shared with the general public 
through lectures, articles, and books. Peo- 
ple as far apart as Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Little Rock, Ark., are learning more about 
India in their clubs and on TV from re- 
turned grantees. People in our Middle West 
are learning about life in the Middle East 
through frequent talks by an American 
professor who spent a year in Iraq. 


Reprinted from INFORMATION SERVICE, 
November 30, 1957 

Published by the Bureau of Research 
and Survey of the National Council 

of the Churches of Christ 


Make the YMCA 
your headquarters 


In New York City 
ROOMS that are ae inexpensive, 


comfortable beds, coffee shop, forums, 
events, sports, tours, etc. Conveniently lo- 
cated to everything. Rates $.220 single; 
$3.00-$3.40 double. Send for folder 1. 

WILLIAM SLOANE HOUSE 

356 W. 34th (Nr. 9th Ave.) N. Y. 

Tel: OXford 5-5133 
One block from Penn Station 


GRAND CENTRAL BRANCH YMCA 
224 East 47th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Plaza 5-2410 
(A branch of the YMCA of Greater New York) 
5 MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
3 MINUTES FROM U.N. BUILDING 
ROOMS—AIR-CONDITIONED CAFETERIA 
GYM—SWIMMING POOL 
LIBRARY—BOWLING ALLEYS 


GYMNASIUM—SWIM POOL 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES—CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP—LAUNDRY—VALET 


ROOMS AVAILABLE 


At Reasonable Rates 


HARLEM BRANCH YMCA 


Pe, 180 W. 135th St. 
Au. 6-0700 


In Worcester, Mass. 


YOUR HOTEL or residence problem 


solved in Worcester at Central Branch 
YMCA, 766 Maine St., 204 comfortable 
rooms. 


| 


